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BIBLICAL INSPIRATION: A CHRISTIAN 
RENDEZVOUS? 


To the pagan the Catholic goes empty-handed ; to the Jew with half 
a book ; to other Christians with the whole of it. For it is the common 
consent of Christendom that the Bible is a locus of divine authority, 
a sphere of divine revelation. We can hardly overstate the significance 
of this common admission ; it is so much more important many 
dividing differences. It is true that we appear to differ, even here, on 
the source and nature and effects of this Book’s authority but, perhaps 
more often than not, our so-called differences are no more than variant 
emphases, interpretations peculiar to a theologian or to a school of 
theology, or even out-and-out misunderstandings of respective posi- 
tions. It is the urgent business of this generation to break through all 
such barriers, hitherto so effective and yet so often illusory. After 
this operation there will no doubt be left what may be called a residue 
of incompatibility. I am cowardly enough to suggest that we bequeath 


this problem to our children, but sufficiently bold to prophesy that 
the incompatibility will be found elsewhere and not precisely here— 
that is to say, not precisely in our views of the nature of Scriptural 
Inspiration but in our varying conceptions of the nature and function 
of Christ’s Church. 

It would be idle and inconclusive to patch our quarrels without 
primar 8, their underlying cause. Now the rise of Protestantism 


coincided with a return to the Biblical text : this was to be expected 
as a result of the new Biblical perspective of the Reformers. More- 
over, the refusal of the Vulgate version dictated recourse to the original 
languages. The results were far-reaching. It is scarcely extravagant 
to trace back to this development a perception—or, better, an 
assimilation——of the Hebrew mind denied to those whom historical 
accident had forced to accept Greek formulations that substituted the 
abstract for the Semitic concrete. Now—and this is directly to our 
purpose—the Hebrew does not think in propositions ; he certainly 
does not think of God in propositions ; nor does he think of God- 
given propositions. His God is the God who acts, not who argues. 
The Hebrew thinks in existential terms rather than in those of an 
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essentialist philosophy. To ask him, for example, what the pagan 
gods were is to ask a question he cannot understand ; for him it is the 
wrong question. Nor does he think of saying what the true God is 
—he thinks rather of what the true God does; his monotheism is 
expressed in dynamic, not static, terms : he knows only that Yahweh 
is irresistibly powerful over all the gods of the nations. So also in the 
New Testament neither John nor Paul, for example, develops a 
theology of essences: they seek no metaphysical explanation of the 
mystery of Christ: their attention is focused on his mission, not on 
the analysis of his personality. So John gives to Jesus the names : 
‘ Logos,’ ‘ Light,’ * Life’ ; his theology and Christology are functional. 

For those with an exclusively Biblical outlook, an essential analysis 
of the Verbum Scriptum is no less unnatural and unscriptural than an 
essential analysis of the Verbum Incarnatum. Modern Protestantism, it 
is true, confesses that for centuries its adherents fell into the trap ; that 
what Brunner calls the ‘ frozen waterfall’ of post-Lutheran Protes- 
tantism was a sad departure from the fresh intuitions of Luther and 
Calvin, and a subsidence into the rigor scholasticus. Nevertheless it 
claims, not unfairly, that this was a betrayal of its own nature and 
hails Barth and Brunner as its faithful and articulate exponents. It is 
held that Barth’s theology of the Word, the Word dynamic, operative, 
efficacious, is the needed corrective for the intellectualist approach. 
For Barth, the Word is an event (Brunner uses the term ‘ encounter’), 
a divine impact upon the Bible reader; the Word is not just an 
authority guaranteeing doctrine; its primary quality is that of a 
living, a vital act by which God in person comes to us. It is creative 
and omnipotent and therefore free ; nor can it be conceived separately 
from the person of Christ. Against this background must be seen, 
and understood, the tendency to speak of Revelation? and Authority 
rather than of Inspiration. With this tendency there goes a fear that 
the Bible, regarded as a speech about God, may itself become the 
object of faith ; that the term ‘ revelation ’ be equated with ‘ doctrine,’ 
and the word ‘ faith’ be identified with an assent of the intellect. 


But where unmodified intellectualism operates, the only valid and real reason for 
distinguishing between revelation and doctrine, between the act of revealing and 
what the Church teaches, collapses. Ontologically they are indistinguishable. There 
is no longer a distinction to be drawn between the communication by God of Himself 
and the communication of truths concerning God ; revelation and doctrine are no 
longer different things. The path is thus neatly prepared for the identification of 
Gots revelation and the Church’s teaching.? 


1 It should be understood that by ‘ revelation’ is meant not the communication of 
an abstract truth but a powerful and personal divine impact. 
2 J. K. S. Reid, Bhe Authority of Scripture, London 1957, p. 116 
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The complaint is thus diagnosed by A. G. Hebert : 


The difficulty that has arisen over the conception of Revelation in the western 
tradition of Christendom has been due to the rationalising of the idea. Where the 
Bible gives us concrete eschatological imagery and existential thinking, western 
thought has tended first to a philosophical mode of rationalisation whereby imagery 
has been systematised into doctrines, and faith has been treated as an assent to 
doctrines. It has tended next to a scientific rationalisation which envisages only the 
* literal’ truth of natural science and history. In both cases Inspiration is necessarily 
rendered as Inerrancy. In the one case the inspired Scripture is incorporated into a 
theological system ; in the other, it is understood as an infallible record of events.! 


It is not difficult, therefore, to detect a haunting fear of Rome’s 
*intellectualism ’ in the Biblical realm and a mistrust of its analysis of 
the nature of the sacred books. And it may be that there is a salutary 
warning here. It is right that we should suspect emotionalism and 
individual intuitions, but no analysis of Inspiration should leave out 
of account the working of the Spirit through the Scriptures upon the 
soul. A philosophical analysis has indeed been enforced as a defensive 
measure ; it has served its purpose but we do not admire it for its own 
sake ; it was doubtless demanded by the nineteenth-century attack 
which (like so many others in the Church’s history) scored successes 
it had never planned. I mean that the attack upon Biblical inerrancy, 
repulsed more or less successfully on the central front, so diverted the 
Catholic mind that the Bible may have seemed to become for it a 
series of propositions each anxiously awaiting vindication, and Inspira- 
tion an inflexible instrument of infallibility. What is taken to be the 
Catholic attitude on this matter of inerrancy is a source of such 
annoyance outside the Church that it is worth a little discussion. 

It is commonly alleged that the scientific, historical and textual 
progress made in the last century left the Catholic unperturbed. He 
rode the crisis blandly, murmuring to himself: ‘ The Bible is without 
error, as one who should say : “My mind is made up ; please do not 
confuse me with facts.’ Meanwhile, these facts were threatening havoc : 
notably evolutionary theory and Biblical literary criticism. The 
annoyance of those who watched the Catholic is easily explained : 
while they reckoned his position false, they envied his assurance in it, 
his confidence that all necessary guidance and interpretation were safe 
in the hands of Christ’s society. With those who were not thus 
assured, it was otherwise. The appeal away from the Church which, 
whatever his original intentions, Luther eventually made, left his 
successors face to face with the danger of Illuminism and, ultimately, 
of Liberalism. The Bible was naked to its friends as well as to its 
enemies. It became vital for Protestant orthodoxy to defend it, and 


1 A. G. Hebert, The Authority of the Old Testament, London 1947, pp. 100-1 
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the Lutheran honeymoon was followed by the sterner business of 
housekeeping. Intellectualism established itself where it was least 
expected : Scripture became less and less a personal revelation from 
God and more and more a series of propositions about God: the 
dogma of absolute inerrancy, rigid to the point of absurdity, followed. 
As we have said, the modern Protestant reaction has been violent— 
indeed it has recoiled from a paper Pope as sharply as from a personal 
one. The Protestant of today demands that revelation be not reduced 
to syllogisms but left what it truly is—a personal impact of God. He 
is thus absolved from vindicating the Bible from error, for where 
there is no proposition there is neither error nor truth ; impact may 
be effective or ineffective, it cannot be true or false. 

How does this compare with the modern Catholic view? Here 
too there has been a revulsion, not from the principle of inerrancy but 
from abnormal preoccupation with it. There is a healthy movement 
away from what threatened to become an obsession, the result of an 
over-anxious defence. Catholics are now beginning to point out that 
inerrancy is not the purpose of Inspiration nor its only consequence, 
as it would have been had God inspired the sacred books solely with 
the purpose of teaching truths. But in fact the sacred writers, and 
therefore God Himself, more often than not set out to work upon the 
heart and emotions rather than to teach truth. And it is interesting 
that scholastic distinctions are now being employed to bring us back 
to the unscholastic Semitic mind of the original writers, to remind us 
that when we say : ‘ The Bible is true,’ we mean primarily what the 
Hebrew would mean. For the Hebrew does not look at truth in 
exactly the same way as the Latin or the Greek. To the Greek mind, 
pursuing absolute clarity, that is true which is unveiled, delivered from 
darkness. For the Latin, soaked in juridical principle, that is true 
whose authority is guaranteed. For a Hebrew that is true which has 
been put to the trial and found solid; for him, truth is not opposed to 
error but to lies, and to what he calls ‘ vanity,’ that is to say, what is 
lacking in durability and solidity. It is in this sense that his God is the 
God of truth—the one upon whom he could always rely. In the 
Bible the symbol of truth is not so much ‘light’ as ‘ rock,’ and the 
Hebrew ’emeth (from ’amen) expresses security ; it is used of one who 
carries a child safely.1 For the Hebrew, therefore, the truth of his 
Scriptures is their dependability as God’s word, that is, as God’s 
pledged word, His promise which He will certainly fulfil. 


All this it is well to remember. Nevertheless the Catholic cannot 
accept the suppression of the intellect in the Barthian manner. True 
1 cf. J. Guillet, Thémes Bibliques, Paris 1954, p. 39 
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to the basic principles of the Reform, or rather of what Bouyer calls 
their negative counterparts (denial of the efficacy of divinely informed 
work and sacrament ; refusal of substantial change in the soul of man), 
Barth’s ‘ faith ’ is an affirmation, made in total darkness, of a God who 
cannot effectively come to men. God’s word is therefore ineffable. 
This is more than paradox: it is dilemma. In reacting from intel- 
lectualism and seeking to recover the Semitic, integral outlook, we 
must not cut off man’s head to save his heart. What has been called 
the ‘embarrassing’ adherence of Bultmann to the Barthian system 
shows us whither this system leads. There is no further need to 
verify any objective, historical working-out of a divine plan in the 
record of Scripture; there are no supernatural realities revealing 
God’s will; man can receive no ideas of real value; faith is an 
existential decision of total abandonment to a word which he cannot 
of his nature begin to understand ; but this unknown word he must 
accept in a blind act which is both liberating and saving. The Bible 
itself is a blind giant ; a Samson with his eyes out. We are reduced 
to complete agnosticism and Christianity is no longer a historical 
religion and therefore no distinctive religion at all. 

On the other hand, it is well for us to be on our guard against so 
misreading Inspiration’s purpose as to seek in the inspired books a 
corpus of propositional doctrine formulated in the scholastic mannet 
One may quote with some approval the words of Austin Farrer : 


In the case of the Trinity, the old scholastic way was to hunt for propositions declarin: 

the doctrine in philosophical form ; the new scholastic way is to classify texts wi 

the same p . But all this is based on the false assumption that Paul and John, 
for example, had anything like a system on conceptual lines ; they lived in fact with 
images, not with concepts ; their interrelationships are those of images according to 
their own imagery laws and not according to the principles of a conceptual system. 
Moreover, the scholastic method is inconclusive in its results because it attempts to 
find the Trinity as a single scheme behind the images, whereas there is no scheme ; 
we know that Paul wel of a personal divine action of the Father, Son and Spirit, 
and that he was not a polytheist—but it is a risky inference from here to say that Paul 
was speaking of divine persons in their own right, and not perhaps of instrumental 
modes of the Father’s action. We must not logically infer denn images. The right 
method is to seek the i of the Trinity and its relationship to other images. . . . 
Only after this can we pe what metaphysical comment the New Testament image 
of the Trinity provokes and which subsequent theological conceptualisations do least 


violence to it. 


To these remarks we may add that, whatever certain manuals may 
regrettably imply, the Catholic Church does not claim merely to infer 
logically from the texts; in virtue of the Word living in her, she 
claims to propound the doctrine in terms of the prevailing thought- 


1 A. Farrer, The Glass of Vision, Lecture Ill 
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framework in such a way that she expresses, not indeed adequately 
(for this is impossible), but expresses infallibly in terms of one culture 
the Scriptural thought that was originally conveyed in terms of another. 

But it is in our divergent attitudes to, or identifications of, authority 
that our deepest division might be expected to lie. The division is 
perhaps not as deep as it appears. It might be thought that the 
Reformers, Luther and Calvin, localised this authority in the pages of 
the Bible—and a case could be made out for this view. Yet it might 
be more exact to say that, for Calvin at least, the authority lies not in 
the page but in Christ: the seat of the Bible’s authority is outside 
itself. However this may be, the modern Protestant refuses either to 
identify Scripture with the Word of God or to invest the Scriptures 
with an external authority legalistically conceived. For him the Bible 
is the means elected by God’s free grace for the operation of God’s 
free grace; it is the chosen and accredited instrument of God. In 
Lutheran terms the Bible is the crib in which Christ is laid; its 
authority is Christ himself. Revelation (and by this, we repeat, is 
meant not intellectual enlightenment but divine impact) is not to be 
identified with Scripture. As Barth says, Revelation is the objective 
entity to which proclamation is related and without which, proclama- 
tion would be simply heart-searching—the ‘endless monologue’ 
which the Catholic Church is accused of holding with itself. In 
standing before Scripture, it is said, we do not stand before authority 
itself{—rather we stand before that in which, as we hear it, we hear 
God Himself speaking. The authority of Scripture is not a possession 
of Scripture nor even a gift bestowed upon it by God Himself. 
Scripture is authoritative because God Himself takes it and speaks 
through it. 

Behind all this, which may seem to us very anxious pleading, there 
are—I think—two disposing causes: one is a reaction from the 
fundamentalist Protestant Orthodox position which modern scholar- 
ship has made untenable ; the other is a reaction from a mistaken view 
of the Roman claim. The first of these is not our immediate concern, 
though it may be suggested that here the recoil from Protestant 
Orthodoxy has perhaps gone a little too far—all that was needed was 
a more supplé conception of Inspiration than the Orthodox Protestant 
would admit. The second disposing cause springs from a desire to 
safeguard the free sovereignty of God who can bind Himself to no 
printed page, and certainly not to any human institution. It is 
objected that the Roman Church, regarding the Scriptures as a 
depositum to be interpreted by the Church herself, sins against this 
sovereignty. Barth presents us with the choice between an autono- 

1 On this, cf. Reid, op. cit., pp. 215 and 221 
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mous, self-governing Church, and a Church obedient to an authority 
over against itself, namely to God’s authority wielded in the Scriptures. 
The Catholic will reply that a third alternative is possible, namely of 
a Church which is not simply a gathering of human beings either 
self-governing or acknowledging an authority outside itself, a Church 
that is itself the living and extended Christ whose authority remains, 
not because he commits it to men but because he gathers men into 
himself. In this, as in so many other disputes, we are brought back to 
the old statement that the problem perpetually unresolved in Protes- 
tantism is the problem of the Church. For the Catholic, the Scriptures 
are the voice of the Word preincarnate, incarnate, post-incarnate : 
the locus of authority has never shifted. The Church cannot usurp 
because the Church is Christ and Christ is the Word. This being so, 
it is surely wide of the mark to accuse Catholicism of turning the 
dynamic Word into a dead deposit or of turning impact into proposi- 
tion : the Word is alive in the Church—too alive, according to some 
—becoming ever more articulate; and the Word is lived in the 
Church, securing its impact by sacrament and sacrifice. 


We may now come at last to the question of Inspiration’s nature. 
Like certain other excursions into speculative theology the quest for a 
definition of Inspiration may be described as a regrettable necessity. 
But we cannot ignore the fact that, though the question may be the 
wrong one, it cries for an answer—whatever future ages have to say 
about the futility of the discussion. We have said that non-Catholic 
scholars are more eager to speak of Authority and of Revelation, that 
is to say, to speak existentially rather than essentially—and this is 
perhaps the more profitable way and may lead them to unexpected 
places in the end. Yet our different approaches cross from time to 
time and we meet attempts at essential definition. All are agreed, for 
instance, that Inspiration makes the Bible a unique book, though when 
we ask in what precisely this uniqueness consists we are answered 
variously. Barth explains that the Bible, which has no efficacia extra 
usum, is unique in this, namely that it is the sole God-chosen occasion 
of His self-revelation. In it from time to time God condescends to be 
the object of human language ; it is within this chosen sphere that the 
event-of-the-Word occurs: the Bible is God’s Word only insofar as 
God lets it speak ; the Bible and Revelation are distinct but become 
one in the Event. The uniqueness of the Bible is not locked up in the 
past, it is bestowed freely by God in the present and will be in the 
future. This view is well expressed by Reid : 


The Bible does not contain the Word of God as in a sack ; God marches up and down 
through the Bible magisterially, making his word come to life at any point through 
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its length and breadth. The Bible becomes the Word of God by stated and steady 
appointment. It is the named place where God confronts man. 


We cannot but applaud Barth’s positive contribution to the whole 
question. The Word is indeed not tied down to the past, nor 
restricted to cold print, nor primarily intellectual ; it is free, and its 
causality is physical and immediate. But in the Barthian position as 
a whole there appears to be a forced emphasis deriving from wider 
principles. In the first place the old Nominalism of the Reform period 
is lurking in it: it is held that, just as the gratia gratum faciens which 
we call sanctification can change nothing intrinsic in men, so the 
gratia gratis data that we call Inspiration is not, and cannot be, an 
insertion of the divine into the human : God cannot commit Himself 
to anything human (though we might observe that even in Barth’s 
account God has committed Himself to a human sphere of activity, 
otherwise the uniqueness of the Bible goes altogether). This outlook 
cannot tolerate the idea of God assuming a human tool and making 
it truly His Own. Secondly, there is the old fear of a propositional 
deposit which might seem to be demanded if the Word is committed 
to every and each sentence of the Scriptures. Thirdly, there is—as 
Bouyer points out *—the immense political value of the Barthian 
perception : it extricates Institutional Protestantism from its dilemma : 
on the one hand, the concept of the Word imprisoned in a book 
without court of appeal (leading either to Illuminism or to Liberalism) ; 
on the other hand, the only alternative, an appeal to external authority. 
This external authority that might fatally have been the Church was 
in fact supplied by Barth—modern Protestantism at last had its alibi : 
Barth found the authority in neither page nor Pope but in the Word 
itself, or better ‘ Himself,’ the Word not imprisoned nor identified 
with the Bible but utterly transcendent, ranging free. 

How does the prevailing Catholic theory escape the charge of the 
Word contained in the Scripture as in a sack? How does it escape 
the charge of a propositional deposit, of a Bible that is nothing less 
than a series of ex cathedra pronouncements, a block of dogmatic 
homogeneous density? It may be that the Franzelin hypothesis of 
ideas from God, words from man, could so have been indicted. 
Indeed it is this theory, one fears, that may have misled some of our 
opponents ; but the theory has not in fact survived. Instead, most 
Catholics accept in its main outlines the theory of a willing and 
thinking tool preserving freedom and personality even in the act of 
being moved mysteriously by God; not only do the words truly 
belong to the human author but the ideas too ; and these ideas, like 

1 J. K. S. Reid, op. cit., p. 278 
2 L. Bouyer, Du Protestantisme a l’Eglise, Paris 1955, pp. 241-2 
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the words, retain their human limitations and their contingent character 
and, as a result, their potentiality for development. There is no 
imprisonment of the Word who freely moves his instruments ; it is 
true that he accepts the limitations of human language even as he 
accepted the limitations of human flesh, but he reserves the right of 
outstripping the limitations by miracle in one case and by spiritual 
impact in the other. The Word does not cease to dwell in the written 
word ; the writing is a continued incarnation and the written word 
is always the potent fringe ‘of the garment. Here, too, the Word 
remains free, and virtue goes out from him only at his will. In this 
sense we can say with Barth that the Bible becomes the Word in the 
fullest sense when this impact-event takes place within this chosen 
sphere of revelation. The impact is upon the individual, of course, 
but it affects primarily the Society founded by and upon the Word. 
This impact touches and develops the living of that society which 
progressively penetrates the intentions of the Word, lives what it 
perceives and — what it lives—and what it perceives is not so 
much the single sentence as the total drive of the Word. Thus the 
sacramental system itself is the outcome of an integration of body and 
soul that is entirely characteristic of the Scriptures. Hence daily, and 
as it were domestically, the power of the Bible works upon those who 
may be ignorant of the text of the Bible, and the Word works freely 
upon the individual soul. 

But as for the charism of Inspiration itself, one fears that behind 
the Protestant principle of Sacred Scripture as the decisive and unique 
expression of the Word of God there lies too narrow an understanding 
of what Inspiration is. For if we are to judge, as we must judge, from 
the phenomena of our revealed religion, a multiple issue of the Spirit's 
activity is to be observed. It is evident, for instance, and happily 
emphasised in these days, that our Synoptic gospels did not spring into 
existence, but rather crept. Their final committal to writing was the 
work of individuals moved by the Spirit: this movement we call 
Scriptural Inspiration! But was the Spirit’s activity so confined ? 
What of the thirty years and more when the necessary preliminary 
work was going on in the early community ? Can we not speak of 
Inspiration here? And may we say to the Spirit : “ Thus far and no 
farther,’ when the last Apostle dies ? Revelation—by which we mean 
here the divulging of new supernatural truths—doubtless reached its 
fulness at this point, but how could the Spirit be idle when there was 
so much of that profound revelation still to be understood ? 


1 On this, cf. Pére Benoit’s excellent review in Revue Biblique (1955), 258-64, and 
his recent lecture at the Catholic Biblical Congress in Brussels (August 1958), Les 
analogies de l’inspiration scripturale. 
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The question of criterion cannot, of course, be divorced from the 
problem of the nature of Scriptural Inspiration : to speak of ‘a search 
for “x”’’ is meaningless ; I must know what I am looking for if I 
am to recognise it when found. Different conceptions of Inspiration, 
therefore, will mean different views on its criterion. Let us then be 
content with a highest common factor, and ask: ‘How do we 
recognise that the Bible is unique among books ?’ 

The historical fact that the Protestant movement sprang from 
Luther’s ‘ vital intuition’ of the religious truth imposed by the 
Scriptures, in particular by the Epistle to the Romans, has proved to 
be the father of many unexpected children. Thus, there is an anxie 
—which is not confined to Protestant circles—to exclude the fully 
“ extrinsic’ criterion with which Catholics (wrongly, as I think) are 
credited as seeking. It is true that there is a healthy movement away 
from purely subjective criteria: the gustus internus has been rejected 
as plainly inadequate. On the other hand, it seems to be fairly widely 
agreed that the authority of a Church cannot of itself adequately 
commend the Bible—this is an inevitable affirmation for those whose 
view of the Church is not integrated. Thus, to take what may be 
called the middle way, the Report for Doctrine in the Church of 
England reads : 


Belief that the Bible is the inspired record of God’s self-revelation to man and of 
man’s response to that revelation is not for us a dogma imposed as a result of some 
theory of the mode of composition of the books,! but a conclusion drawn from the 
character of their contents and the spiritual insight displayed in them.* 


It is to be noticed that the proposed criterion is evidently intrinsic to 
the Book, though it has a certain objectivity. To the same line of 
thought belongs Farrer’s criterion of pregnant images. Where this 
leads may be seen from his answer to the objection that these images 
do not pervade the whole text of the Bible : 


To complain that apostolic inspiration described as the germination of the image-seeds 
does not account for the whole text and gives no plain account of the inspiration of 
the text of Scripture comparable with the old doctrine of inerrant supernatural 
dictation, is han no blemish. For a doctrine of the unchallengeable inspiration of 
the whole text is a burden which our backs can no longer bear. What is vital is that 
we should have a doctrine of Scripture which causes us to-look for the right things 
in Scripture.® 


From this it would seem that an intrinsic criterion is regarded as 
insufficient to guarantee the uniqueness of the whole Bible—and this, 
after all, is the common Christian datum. Nor is it true, as Farrer 

1 Apparently a circumlocutory indictment of what :s taken to be the Catholic 


position 2 Doctrine in the Church of England *- *.n 1922, p. 27 
3 A. Farrer, The Glass of Vision, Lecture III 
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seems to suggest, that the only alternative is that revelation was given 
in the form of propositions. ‘Inerrant supernatural dictation ’ is far 
from being a definition of the supple Inspiration of which we have 
spoken and which issues in many non-propositional forms. 

Barth’s answer to the question of the Bible’s recognisable unique- 
ness is that it is the work of witnesses, of prophets and apostles divinely 
appointed whose position cannot be usurped by anyone else. Brunner’s 
reply is the same: the uniqueness of the New Testament consists in 
this, that it is the witness of the apostles who alone knew Christ 
without human intermediary. To this we might reply : 


The charism of the Apostles as witnesses of Christ is indeed at the origin of all the 
fermentation of the faith in the apostolic generation, but the Holy Spirit was working 
in others than the Apostles, namely in all the believers who were already the Church, 
and especially in the leaders whom God had chosen to build the Church, and who, 
acting under the guidance and stimulus of the Apostles, already constituted its first 
magisterium. If we remember this concrete situation, we shall avoid making of the 
New Testament merely the written witness of the Apostles ; and, on the other hand, 
we shall understand how this text could not contain all the potentialities of the 
apostolic witness in all its living quality and richness. 


One may add that a criterion drawn from the situation and function 
of the writer is inadequate, because these things are not always known ; 
indeed, the complex origin of the Bible makes them unknowable : 
do we in fact know that each writer enjoyed a commission from either 
Synagogue or Church? Pressed by historical fact, Brunner says that 
the witness of the New Testament is borne by men some of whom 
were eye-witnesses and also by ‘others who stand in temporal 
proximity to them.’ It is therefore necessary to conceive of the witness 
offered by the New Testament as having a wider basis than direct sight 
or hearing of the pre-Resurrection Christ. The witness has to be 
extended to those who experienced Christ risen and ascended—Paul 
himself is one of these. But why should we stop at Paul? The 
criterion is becoming very elastic, and Brunner is led to maintain that 
the Canon is neither final nor infallible, and that therefore the Church 
has the right and duty to revise it. He confesses, in short, the insuffi- 
ciency of his criterion for the present accepted Canon. 
Barth expresses his own conclusion thus : 


If the Achilles’ heel of the Protestant system is the question: Who guarantees the 
divine character of Scripture ? it may be said that the recognition of the authority of 
Scripture is a matter of confession and that, when this is realised, this very weakness 
is also Protestantism’s greatest strength.? 


Now this is interesting : this movement away from the old gustus 
internus, and now from the more objective but still intrinsic criterion, 


1 P. Benoit, loc. cit., p. 263 2 Quoted in Reid, op. cit., p. 218 
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may well give us hope of understanding. For the Catholic would be 
the first to admit that the authority of Scripture is a matter of con- 
fession, the object of an act of faith, unproved and unproveable— 
because an affirmation of the supernatural order is necessary and alone 
adequate to establish a fact of the supernatural order. Apostolicity of 
origin did indeed play its part in delimiting the Canon, but the 
definition is made on the authority of the Word in the Church. This 
being so, it may be that we are misleading others if we refer to an 
* extrinsic’ criterion ; for in fact it is the same Word that is the voice 
of the Scriptures and the voice attesting the Scriptures. Here again 
we return to the problem of the Church. The Scriptures are recog- 
nised to be unique by the fact that the Word speaking in the Church 
witnesses to the Word written in the Scriptures ; no historical cri- 
terion of apostolicity will suffice as witness. 


We may ask, in conclusion, whether there has been in recent years 
any signs of a growth in mutual understanding, any approach to the 
rendezvous? The answer is surely not in doubt. On the one side 
there has been a retreat from the fundamentalist interpretation of 
Orthodox Protestantism ; on the other side there has been a recovery 
from undue preoccupation with inerrancy. Moreover, if ever there 
was a Protestant principle of ‘ private judgement’ it has gone for 
good : ‘Interpretation is the proprium of the Church as a whole.’ 
“It is now being understood that the Bible is the book of the Israel of 
God and that its several books must be read in the light of the 
Tradition.’ ? Now, matching this advance towards Tradition on the 
non-Catholic side there is a manifest return to the Bible on the part of 
Catholics—it would be strange if we did not meet on the way and 
perhaps begin to understand each other a little better. 

To others we would not presume to dictate a course of action, but 
we may be allowed to make one or two suggestions for our own 
procedure. We may, for instance, be cautious with our words— 
mischief-makers as they are. ‘ Verbal inspiration,’ writes C. H. Dodd, 
‘ maintains dictation by the deity. The books consequently convey 
absolute truth with no trace of error or relativity.’ * Now by ‘ Verbal 
Inspiration ’ we do not mean that at all, but since the phrase has served 
its turn—notably in the old Franzelin controversy—may we not allow 
it to drop out of its misleading existence? And perhaps the most 
unfortunate word of all has been ‘ revelation.’ That Biblical revelation 
is mediated neither by syllogism nor by proposition does not mean 
that it is not at all concerned with the aie. but so long as we 

1 Reid, op. cit., p. 106 2 Hebert, op. cit., p. 308 
3 C. H. Dodd, Fie Authority of the Bible, London 1947, p. 35 
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continue to use the term for something primarily intellectual we shall 
not be understood by others and shall lose not a little ourselves. 

And as for our doctrine of Scriptural Inspiration, it may be that 
analysis has done its defensive work and need go no farther. We 
must be sure, nevertheless, that our conception of it is not rigid ; in 
this way we shall respect the racial mentality and the individual 
personality that God Himself respected in His inspiring motion. We 
shall refrain from attributing to Paul or John a system of theology in 
line with a philosophy of essences ; we shall allow for development 
of thought not only in the Old Testament but also in the New. So, 
for example, if Paul’s outlook on widows changes, or if the notion of 
the parousia in John is not that which we find in the Pauline epistles, 
we shall not align two static propositions whose contrast is to be 
explained away ; instead we shall see two converging reactions to 
the same revelation. And this revelation we shall see rather as an 
event than as a coherent system of doctrine, as a succession of divine 
impacts on history and on historical personages—of whom the Bible’s 
devout reader is one. We shall learn to concentrate less on the Bible 
as history (though this has its minor place), and more on the Bible as 
theology ; less on the Bible as theology, more on the Bible as the 
story, and stories, of God’s ways with men ; less on the Bible as this 
story, more on the Bible as (by means of this story) the quasi- 
sacramental tool of God. For the Catholic Biblical revival must not 
be allowed to exhaust itself in historical inquiry, equipping the 
enthusiast for Scriptural crossword puzzles—as well take Baptismal 
water for the purification of pots and pans as so abuse this sacrament 
of the letter. We must read the Bible as it were on our knees. 

And, finally, we must know the Church for what she is—the Body 
of the Word. She is most persistently accused of usurping what has 
in fact been given her, or rather what Christ has made her. It can 
only mislead those who misunderstand if we contrast the Word with 
the Body. One may therefore deprecate sentences like this: ‘The 
Church is superior to the Bible in the sense that she is the living voice 
of Christ,’ for the Bible is the living voice of Christ, too, and so the 
living voice of the Church. The voice of the Word speaks in the 
hierarchy and masses of the living Church whose daily life, much 
more than the occasional pronouncement, is a continuing utterance of 
the Word whose Body she is. 


ALEX. JONES 
Upholland College 


Wigan 
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The actual doctrine and teaching of St Paul will always, of course, 
remain the primary reason for studying the speeches and writings of 
the great Apostle and the principal fruit to be gathered from this 
exercise. The literary study of the Apostle, however, is also a very 
important as well as a very interesting aspect of that attempt to get 
into his mind which is necessary if we would understand what he is 
talking about. He speaks very largely in figures and metaphors, 
sometimes perforce, sometimes by choice, and it would appear to be 
common sense that the more accurately we can understand the basic 
meaning of the figures he employs the more nearly shall we be able 
to appreciate the exact nuances of his thought. And from the point 
of view of teaching in schools one of the most important kinds of 
figure and metaphor that St Paul uses is the metaphor taken from the 
sports and athletics of the day, of which the famous phrase which 
stands by way of title at the head of this article is perhaps the best 
known. 

Ton agéna ton kalon égdnismai wrote St Paul in this passage 
(2 Tim. 4:7), and all the English, French and Spanish versions which 
happen to be to hand—Douay, Knox, Westminster, A.V., R.V., 
R.S.V., Moffat, Phillips, Wand, Bible de Jérusalem, Crampon, Osty, 
Pirot-Clamer, Bover-Cantera—are in substantial agreement in trans- 
lating the famous passage as the Douay does : 


I have fought a good fight ; I have finished my course ; 
I have kept the faith 


There are, however, two notable exceptions of detail: Weymouth 
and Wand both render agéna as ‘ contest’ and Knox translates the 
final phrase as: ‘I have redeemed my pledge.’ There is sufficient 
difference in figure here to be worth investigating for a closet approxi- 
mation to the imagination of St Paul as he wrote these words and to 
serve, perhaps, as'an interesting jumping-off ground with a class of 
Secondary Modern or Grammar School boys for a ‘ project’ on the 
sporting and athletic language and imagery of the Great Apostle. 
The word agén, on the authority of the Lexicons, undoubtedly is 
eneric in character and so, for that matter, is the word certamen by 
which the Vulgate translates it. One must, therefore, have some 
justification, either in general context or in usage, for ‘ specifying’ it 
to mean one particular type of contest as all our English versions do 
except Wand and Weymouth. In other words, before one is justified 
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in translating it in terms that make St Paul think of boxing or fighting 
one must be able to show that these were the forms of sport he had 
in his mind’s eye when he wrote the phrase ton agéna ton kalon égénismai. 
It would be very difficult, if not quite impossible, to show this, and 
there are many indications elsewhere in the writings of the Apostle to 
suggest that agén for him evoked the image of the track, especially 
the longer races, rather than of the ‘ boxing-ring.’ The-distaste for 
boxing as practised in those brutal days which we should expect from 
him we find indicated, one might think, in the fact that he only speaks 
of it definitely in passages conveying advice basically negative in 
character or indicative of an attitude of hostility, as in the famous 
passage in 1 Cor. 9, which is discussed later. In all the instances where 
he is advising us to positive action, when he ‘ specifies’ the source of 
his metaphor he always does so in terms of the race-track, and that 
holds whether he uses stadion, or his more normal dromos, or agén 
itself or its derivative, agénizomai. “Every agénizomenos,’ St Paul says 
in 1 Cor. 9:25, ‘ refraineth himself from all things,’ and Spicq, com- 
menting on this verse in the Pirot-Clamer Bible, points out rightly 
that while the actual translation may be kept generic the actual type 
of ‘ contestant’ in St Paul’s imagination as he wrote those words was 
the runner, not the boxer or wrestler, since these latter did exactly the 
opposite of ‘ refraining from all things,’ weight being what they sought 
rather than the qualities that a strict training régime might produce : 
‘the lesson of renunciation and mortification will not be the same,’ 
he says, ‘if one sees in agénizomenos a wrestler or boxer, since the 
training system for these athletes was entirely different. Weight, in 
fact, was a considerable advantage to them and so they were overfed 
to the point that their sheer mass and stupidity became proverbial.’ 


In fact, that very point is made in Hebrews: ‘. . . let us rid our- 
selves of all that weighs us down ... and run... the race for 
which we are entered ’ (trekémen ton . . . agéna) as Monsignor Knox 


translates it. It would seem, then, and there is much more to support 
the thesis also, that, in this phrase to St Timothy, St Paul had definitely 
in mind the race, and probably the longer, ‘ endurance’ type of race 
and not a fight in any sense except the purely (and additionally) 
metaphorical in which we might refer to a contest of any kind, 
athletic or other, as a ‘fight’ or a ‘ struggle’ in the widest possible 
sense of those words. For vividness, if not mechanical accuracy, 
Weymouth would seem to be best: “I have gone through the 
glorious contest,’ instead of ‘I have fought the good fight.’ Scott 
(in the Moffat Commentary) has suggested ‘I have played the 
ame’ ! 
. The second phrase presents no difficulty: ton dromon teteleka is 
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“I have finished the race’ (or, perhaps, ‘the course,’ though that is 


not quite so consistent with the general Pauline use of dromos). The 
third member remains for discussion. As already noted, all our 
English and other versions cited are in substantial agreement that it 
means ‘I have kept the faith.’ Knox, however, translating from the 
Vulgate fidem servavi, makes it ‘I have redeemed my pledge.’ A 
glance at the Lexicon (or at Moulton and Milligan) will make it clear 
that the sense thus given to fidem servavi is, in the abstract, equally 
permissible for tén pistin tetéréka. Knox's reason for abandoning the 
usual interpretation is given in his Commentary for English Readers 
(vol. m, pp. 30-1, in loc.) : ‘ But unquestionably a false note is struck 
in verse 8 if we suppose that St Paul leads off with two metaphors 
and follows them up with a plain statement of fact ; the situation cries 
out for a third metaphor as a variant of the two which went before it.’ 
If, however, our contention that the two previous metaphors refer to 
the race, to the one ‘image’ viewed from different aspects, is true it 
would seem that the third metaphor should again express another 
aspect of the same ‘image ’"—and that is where some ‘correlation’ 
between the Scripture department, the Classics department, perhaps 
even the Physical Education department and the Librarian in our 
schools might be fruitfully invoked in the project of interesting younger 
readers in the writings of St Paul. Can it be objectively maintained 
that, at least at the time of St Paul, payment of an entry fee, returnable 
at least to those who “ finished the course,’ was demanded in the Greek 
Games, especially the Isthmian Games, perhaps? My own resources 
are dumb ; they mention the usual requirements for the games in 
their earlier stages but are silent on the nagging suspicion in my own 
mind that I heard somewhere, sometime, that this was so and was one 
of the ‘ professional’ intrusions into the Olympic system that finally 
led to the abandonment of the Games in the fourth century a.p. If 
it is so, we are left with at least a conjectural translation that fits the 
situation and the imagery admirably : ‘I have lasted the distance ; I 
have finished the race; I have saved my entry-fee. For the rest, 
there is waiting for me the victor’s crown . . . which . . . the just 
Judge will place on my brow on that day.’ We would there have all 
the stages : entering for the race with the risk of losing one’s * deposit ’ 
(that favourite metaphor of St Paul), lasting the distance, finishing the 
course, thereby saving one’s deposit, preserving it intact, and awaiting 
now only the actual receiving of the prize in a short time, when the 
President of the games is ready to confer it. 

This passage, of course, is only one of many in which the interest 
of St Paul in the sports of the day is manifest. ‘ Far from condemning 
sport, says Brunot in his Génie Littéraire de St Paul (Lectio Divina series, 
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p. 207), ‘he speaks of it in his letters in a way that shows not only a 
detailed knowledge but also a real appreciation of it.’ It is not sug- 
gested, of course, that his language indicates any personal proficiency 
in this domain. It is, however, suggested that no-one could use the 
language of the games so aptly, so consistently, so naturally, who did 
not often think in such terms. It is difficult to imagine anyone, whether 
brought up as a strict Jew or not, who could use such terminology in 
the way in which St Paul used it unless he were deeply and permanently 
interested in the context to which the terminology properly belonged. 
In fact, one may add the word ‘ sympathetically,’ since we do not use 
naturally to express our deepest-felt emotions, especially when we 
believe our end is approaching and we are writing to intimate friends 
and pupils, a terminology used as though it were part of ourselves and 
still drawn from things of which we disapproved any more than from 
things of which we have only small, or second-hand, knowledge. 
St Paul even distinguishes between the things of which he approved 
and those of which he disapproved—but the language of which 
he knew, none the less—in these matters: ‘We are become a 
spectacle . . ., he wrote to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 4:9), using the 
word theatron ; ‘the figure of this world is passing away’ (partagei 
gar to schéma) he wrote to them (7:31), and Spicq quotes with approval 
Toussaint’s version of this as ‘ le monde est une scene qui va bientét changer 
de décor.’ These were things of which he knew, yet disapproved, just 
as he disapproved of the things which he expressed in the words 
‘| fought the beasts at Ephesus,’ using the technical word ethériomachésa, 
whether we take it as a mere figure or as a literal happening (cf. 2 Tim. 
4:17; Tit.1:12). Even the famous ‘asiarchs’ have ceased to be 
grounds for doubting authenticity now we know them to have been 
the presiding geniuses at the Ephesian games or circuses where an 
extraordinary or miraculous escape from a thériomachia may well have 
made them the friends of St Paul that we, otherwise unexpectedly, 
find them to be. So, also, when he wished to indicate the more 
unpleasant side of the Christian struggle he borrowed his imagery 
from the more unpleasant side of the pagan games : ‘ Hupépiazo my 
body,’ he says, in 1 Cor. 9, using the technical word for the ‘ blows 
under the eyes’ that the boxer of the day inflicted on his opponent 
before he ‘led him in subjection’ (doulagégé), dragging him round 
the arena to the applause of the blood-thirsty crowd. In fact that 
sight may well be what he, or one of his close associates, had in mind 
in talking of the ‘cloud of witnesses’ as we translate it in Hebrews 
(12:1) ; we should rather render perikeimenon hémin nephos martur6n as 
“the spectators that surround us like a cloud’ when we remember the 
terminology of two chapters earlier (10:32-3) when the writer speaks 
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of us Christians as being ‘ made a spectacle’ (theatrizomenoi) in our 
* great and painful struggle’ (athlésin). 

But when he comes to the race-track St Paul is a different man ! 
Now he sees what Christians should do. Their life is agén, stadion (as 
the name of the ‘sprint’ of the time as distinct from its use as the 
place where this was run), dromos. The pagan athletes trained severely 
for these events—ten long and difficult months, and more, for a 
moment of passing glory. If they ‘ refrain themselves from all things ’ 
for this, much more should the Christian for his everlasting glory. 
‘Train thyself in piety,’ he says to Timothy (1:4, 8)—gymnase seauton. 
‘Bodily exercise (sématiké gymnasia),’ he continues, ‘is profitable for 
little ; piety is profitable for all things.’ What is the use of using your 
megaphone to summon all competitors for their respective events as 
‘herald’ (kérux) if at the end you yourself are declared disqualified 
(adokimos) ? And it is not sufficient, of course, merely to enter for 
the race, or even to run in it. One must “ so run as to obtain the prize ’ 
(brabeion) ; there is no use in “ getting off to a good start,’ he reminds 
the Galatians (5:7), if we allow ourselves to be ‘ jostled off’ the course. 
‘If a man enters an athletic contest’ (ean athlé tis), he reminds us 
through Timothy (2 Tim. 2:5), “he does not win the prize unless he 
competes according to the rules.’ It was the function of the judge to 
decide all disputes ; he was brabeus, he awarded the brabeion, he kept 
order among the contestants—so, too, should ‘ the peace of Christ’ 
do (brabeueté) in our hearts, he reminds us in Col. 3:15. Things will 
not always be pleasant ; we are not merely ‘ runners’ in training who, 
except for the occasional fouling by a fellow-competitor, are mostly 
on their own and depending on their training for their endurance and 
their victory. We are also opposed by positive efforts against us ; life 
is, indeed, a race (dromos), but there are times when it becomes a 
wrestling match (palé) and we must remember who and what our 
opponents are (Eph. 6:12). If the race demands equipment, like the 
race of the hoplites, then let us be properly accoutred for the event 
(Eph. 6:12) ; if it is the more exciting sprint which demands the 
minimum of impediment, then let us strip off any garment that might 
hold us back ; if it is the longer and more endurance-testing type of 
agén, then let us run steadily (trekémen), up and down the stadium 
from where the agénothétés sits, but keeping our eye on Him all the 
time, from the starting signal and point (archégon) to the victorious 
end (teleidtén), as Heb. 12:2 reminds us, ignoring what is going on 
behind, like all good runners, pressing forward to the Post (kata 
skopon diék6), like Paul himself (Phil. 3:14), and to the Eternal Crown 
that lies beyond it. 

In our day the interest in sports that pervaded the countries with 
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which St Paul was acquainted is no less than it was then, and shares, in 
fact, many of the characteristics that St Paul knew so well. The 
Christian teacher,} lay, cleric or religious, can do no better than take a 
leaf out of St Paul’s own book, ‘ become all things to all men’ like 


the great Apostle, and use everything he can, not omitting the greatest 
interest of his pupils, ‘to win all to Christ.’ 


J. J. Twomey, c.M. 
Strawberry Hill 


1 The teacher who might wish to engage his pupils on a ‘ project’ of this kind will 
find much helpful material in the article ‘Games’ in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible ; if 
he reads French he will receive fuller help in Spicq, Les Epitres Pastorales (in the Etudes 
Bibliques series), Excursus vi and vm ; s.v. ‘ Athléte’ in Vigouroux’s Dictionnaire de la 
Bible ; in Spicq’s commentary on I Corinthians in the Pirot-Clamer Bible and in his 
L’Image Sportive de II Cor. 4:7-9 in Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses for 1937, 
pp. 209-29 ; on the history of athletics he will find much useful matter in Gardiner, 
ae Athletic Sports and Festivals, London 1910 and his Athletics of the Ancient World, 
Oxford 1930, or in Butler, Sport in Classic Times, London, 2nd ed., 1931. 
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Students of Holy Scripture have always been puzzled by the message 
which the Angel Gabriel delivered to Mary at the Annunciation. 
They have asked the question : ‘ Did the angel intend to tell Our Lady 
that, in addition to her virginal conception of Jesus, she would also be 
the Mother of God in the strict sense of the word?’ They ask this 
question because there are indications that Mary did not seem aware 
of this divine sonship of her son. Certainly the incident of the Finding 
in the Temple would seem to bear this out : ‘ And he said to them, 
“ How is it that ye sought me? Knew ye not that I must needs be 
in my Father’s house?” And they understood not the word which 
he spoke to them’ (Luke 2:49-50). In addition to that incident there 
is also the Annunciation narrative itself which seems to give no more 
than a messianic motherhood without necessarily implying the Messias 
to be the Son of God in the strict sense. 

While the account leaves no doubt as to the supernatural con- 
ception of Jesus, it cannot be admitted that this is sufficient to establish 
his divinity. Have we therefore arrived at an impasse ? Do we have 
to say that, from an examination of the text alone, we can only 
suppose that the revelation to Our Lady was gradual and that she 
arrived at the full knowledge of her divine motherhood only after the 
incident of the Finding in the Temple? Or does the text itself 
provide a solution to the problem ? 

The whole of chapters one and two of St Luke’s gospel (with the 
exception of the first four verses) is built up into an organic unity. 
Some scholars? see a definite literary form in these chapters—suffused 
with semitic colouring—in which strict parallels are to be found 
between the Annunciations to Zachary and to Our Lady and between 
the Births of St John the Baptist and of Our Lord, and linking up 
these accounts are ‘ refrains ’ or themes which make up the whole into 
a definite pattern. Thus we read, ‘And the child grew and was 
strengthened in spirit’ (1:80) ; the words appear again in 2:40 and.in 
a slightly modified form in 2:51. / 

And again, the words ‘ But Mary stored up all these things in her 
heart and pondered them’ (2:19 and 51), together with other themes 
placed in definite places, do indicate a literary structure. The purpose 
of this structure is to focus attention on the principal subject—Jesus 
and his Mother. Or putting it another way, there seems to be a 

1 cf. S. Lyonnet, s.j. ‘Le récit de l’Annonciation et la Maternité divine de la 
S. Vierge,’ Ami du Clergé Lxvi (1956), pp. 33-46 
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spiritual progression which leads to Our Lord and his Mother as its 
climax. If the structure has been built up so carefully it must have 
been for a reason, and if we analyse it carefully it may provide the 
answer to our original question ‘ Did Mary know that she was to be 
the Mother of God from the message of the Angel ?’ 

This literary structure would seem to link up with the Old 
Testament. It tells us that Mary received a message which evoked 
for her many episodes in the history of her people : certain words 
recall significant happenings in the work of God for His people. 
Later she was to know what had befallen Zachary and Elizabeth. 
Once she had heard their story she could more easily piece together 
the experiences she had undergone, the sum total of which we now 
have written down for us in the first two chapters of Luke’s gospel. 
We learn that God had sent His angel to prepare for His coming in 
the person of St John the Baptist. St John through his Nazarite vow 
had as his spiritual forebears Samson and Samuel who had played 
decisive roles in the history of their nation. The moral and spiritual 
progression of the history of Israel can be traced in these personalities, 
and in John it had reached a point only to be surpassed in Our Lord. 
From Samson to Samuel, from John to Jesus are steps in the spiritual 
history of the Israelites. Is this spiritual progression leading up to the 
Messias a preparation for an earthly deliverer or someone greater ? 
The words addressed by Gabriel to Our Lady seem to supply the 
answer. 

The first word with which the Angel greets Mary is ‘ Hail’ (Ave !). 
But is this to be taken only as a normal greeting ? True, the Greek 
word Chairé could be a translation of the Hebrew expression Shalomlak 
meaning ‘ peace be to you’—the ordinary form of greeting for the 
Semites. But is this merely to be translated by the word ‘ Hail’? 
An examination of the Old Testament shows us there are four texts 
in which this expression Chairé is used and in each case to introduce a 
messianic message ! (Soph. 3:14-17 ; Joel 2:21, 23 ; Zach. 9:9-17). 

Thus the Prophet Sophonias : 

Rejoice, daughter of Zion ! 

Cry out daughter of Israel ! 

The Lord is King of Israel in the midst of thee . . . 
In that day, the Lord will say to Jerusalem : 

Do not fear, Zion . . . 

The Lord thy God is in the midst of thee, 

The Mighty One will save thee. (3:14, 15b, 16) 

The Prophet Joel : 


Do not fear, land (of Israel) and rejoice 
Because the Lord has done wonderful things 
to thee ; (words of the Magnificat). 
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And Children of Zion rejoice . . . 
And you shall know that it is I who am in the 


midst of you, Israel, 
I who am Yahweh your God. (2:21, 23, 27) 


The Prophet Zacharias : 


Rejoice exceedingly daughter of Zion, 
nef out for joy, letdune of Jerusalem 
Behold your King will come, Just and a Saviour. (9:9) 


This is surely the meaning intended by St Luke in his gospel ; not 
any conventional greeting but a special messianic one would have 
come from the angel. Another reason for suggesting this, is that on 
each of the four occasions the greeting is used, it is linked up with two 
other expressions—‘ do not fear’ and Yahweh coming in the midst 
of His people. We find just these expressions in the Annunciation to 
Mary. ‘Rejoice .. .,’ ‘the Lord is with thee . . .,’ ‘do not fear.’ 
Surely Mary would have recognised this call of the prophets and now 
God’s presence is already being indicated in the words ‘ the Lord is 
with thee.’ God is coming to His people in a way they had never 
dreamt, by taking on human nature and coming in the midst of His 
people by the acceptance of this humble virgin. In her humility Our 
Lady showed signs of distress at these words, so the Angel continues, 
“do not fear, ...’ And the Angel went on to tell Mary that she 
would conceive and bear a son and his name shall be called Jesus. 

Our Lady at least had reason to suspect something special about the 
son she was called upon to bear. These messianic expressions of the 
prophets with the implication of God coming among his people were 
now augmented by well-known messianic titles. The Angel tells her 
that Jesus is heir to David’s throne ;_his reign shall have no end ; he 
is the Son of the Most High. But from the titles alone no more can 
be deduced than a sonship of God in the wide sense, just as David is 
said to have God for his Father; or as Adam is called son of God 
since he had God for his Father. Therefore can we not say that this 
is a gradual preparation or unfolding for the full revelation of the 
divine motherhood of Mary? Step by step the Angel is leading her 
on to the fullness of the truth, but so gently in order to avoid over- 
whelming her. We do not know what Mary thought ; the text does 
not tell us. But on account of what the text tells us we can suggest 
that the message she received was sufficient to make her realise, or at 
least suspect her divine maternity. But here a difficulty arises for her : 
she did not doubt the truth of the Angel’s message like Zachary, but 
she did ask for some information to which she felt she had a right, 
since she had taken a vow of virginity. Therefore Our Lady put her 
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problem to the Angel—' How shall this be, seeing that 1 know not 


man ? 

The moment for the final and full revelation has arrived. In v. 35 
seems to lie the answer to the problem. The information which Mary 
received from the Angel seems to us to be sufficient to suppose that 
she could have arrived at the conclusion of her divine maternity. 
Once again we presume that Mary was well versed in the Scriptures 
and that these words, pregnant with meaning, left no doubt in her 
mind. The Angel answered her, ‘The Holy Spirit shall come upon 
thee’ (v. 35a). Mary knew that in the past history of her people the 
Spirit of the Lord had come upon certain persons who had been 
chosen by God for a particular mission. She knew also that the 
Messias would receive hs Spirit of the Lord in a special way. The 
Emmanuel, ‘ God with us,’ of Isaias would carry out a spiritual mission 
of the highest order and the spirit of holiness would enable him to do 
this. This Spirit of the Lord was to come not only on the Messias 
but on the whole messianic community. 

And you shall dwell in the land which I gave to your fathers, and you shall be my 
people, and I will be your God. (Ezech. 36:38 ; cf. Apoc. 21:7) 

But this shall be the covenant that I will make with the house of Israel, after those 
days, saith the Lord: ...1 will be their God, and they shall be my people. 
(Jer. 31:33) 

But in what sense will the Holy Spirit come upon Mary? The 
second part of the verse, parallel to the first, helps to explain this. 
‘And the might of the Most High will overshadow you’ (v. 35b). 
According to the Hebrew parallelism, the context shows that the 
‘might of the Most High’ must refer to the Holy Spirit, that is God 
Himself. The Greek verb episkiasei is translated literally ‘ will over- 
shadow you.’ But the same Greek verb episkiazein elsewhere appears 
in a very different sense, and one which is specially suited to the context 
of the Annunciation. In Exod. 40:34 we have the word shakan, 
meaning ‘to dwell.’ This word has a deeply religious significance in 
Israel, especially when used in the form (pi‘‘el) which gives the technical 
meaning of ‘to make the divine name to dwell.’ This is a reference 
to the divine dwelling-place, and hence the noun hammishkan, trans- 
lated in the LXX by the word skene, a tent. This latter word, be it 
noted, is composed of the same consonants, s-k-n as the Hebrew word. 
Later Judaism developed the notion of divine dwelling-place or 
Shekinah until the word became one of the customary substitutes for 
the name Yahweh. In Exodus we are told that the divine dwelling- 
place or tabernacle was set up by Moses and Aaron, and ‘the cloud 
covered it with its shadow.’ For the Israelites, God was transcendant 
even when He condescended to visit His people. No-one can see Him 
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and escape death, and His dwelling-place on earth was ‘taboo’ in a 
special way. The high priest himself was allowed to enter the Holy 
of Holies only once a year, and only then through a cloud of incense : 


The Lord spoke to Moses giving him a message for his brother Aaron: he must 
never present himself without due preparation within the sanctuary, behind the veil, 
where the throne stands above the ark. If he does so, the penalty is death ; it is over 
this shrine that I mean to reveal Myself in cloud. And now, filling his censer with 
coals from the altar, and taking a handful of beaten spices for incense, he will pass 
beyond the veil into the inner sanctuary, putting incense on the coal, so that a cloud 
of smoke - hide that shrine over the ark, which none may see and live. (Lev. 
16:2, 12-13 


This cloud is a favourite symbol of God’s presence with the Israelites, 
a cloud in which ‘ they saw the glory of the Lord revealed to them 
whilst in the desert’ (Exod. 16:10). It was in a dense cloud that 
Yahweh came near to Moses (Exod. 19:9ff.), ‘So that (said God) all 
the people will listen when I speak to you and will also have faith in 
you from henceforth.’ Similarly a cloud overshadowed the three 
Apostles who were privileged to be present on Mount Tabor at the 
Transfiguration (cf. Luke 9:34-5). On two other occasions in the LXX 
the same verb is used but not in the composite form, simply skiazein epi, 
but always in the same context—to show the presence of the cloud 
above the tabernacle. Both occasions occur in Num. 9:15ff., in which 
the writer tells how God led His people by means of this cloud into 
the desert from the shores of the Dead Sea to the borders of the 
Promised Land. From all this, one can grasp just how important this 
cloud was to the Israelites. It covered the tabernacle where God’s 
dwelling-place was. Another significant parallel is the ‘glory of 
Yahweh’ which indicated God’s active presence: ‘then a cloud 
covered the tabernacle of testimony, and the Glory of the Lord filled 
the dwelling-place (skené) ’ (Exod. 40:32). Moses could not enter the 
tabernacle because of this cloud above it and the Glory of Yahweh 
within. Two parallel and equivalent statements to express this mys- 
terious Divine presence. 

What therefore does the Angel’s message mean to Mary? In 
effect he is saying that the Divine Presence which had in the past 
always resided above the tabernacle and filled the divine place, so that 
even Moses was not allowed to enter it, and later the Temple, in the 
most secret part, the Holy of Holies, was now going to make its 
dwelling-place in her womb. Now this Divine Presence is actualised 
in her, making her a ‘ Holy of Holies’ which no living man can 
approach. God’s presence made her the most sacred dwelling He had 
ever had on earth, for once a year the high priest entered the Holy of 
Holies in the Temple. If such is the idea hidden behind the expression 
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* will overshadow thee,’ then the Angel’s announcement presents no 
difficulty nor does his next statement: ‘Therefore the Holy one to 
be begotten shall be called the Son of God.’ It is stating the conse- 
quence of God’s presence in Mary, and according to the semitic way 
of speaking, the name given defines the nature of the person, i.e. God's 
son by nature. If Mary’s womb is now to be the Temple of God and 
the Holy of Holies, it stands to reason that the child to be born of her 
will be * holy ’—holiness being proper to God ; not a holiness similar 
to Samson, Samuel or even John the Baptist, but a unique holiness 
arising from the unique presence of God Himself in the virgin mother’s 
womb. His real name will be ‘ holy,’ i.e. his nature and essence, and 
in the Gospel he will be addressed by this title. The man with the 
unclean spirit cries out : ‘ We know who you are, Holy One of God’ 
(Mark 1:24). St Peter likewise says: “We have come to believe and 
know that thou art the Holy One of God ’ (John 6:68-9). 

In the case of St Peter and the demons, the meaning of the expression 
‘Holy One of God ’ cannot be proved to go beyond a purely messianic 
one, but for Mary there is no doubt, since Gabriel adds to “ Holy One,’ 
the words ‘the Son of God.’ We must always remember that the 
formula on its own is not sufficient, but taken now in this new context, 
its meaning does seem to indicate not merely some superhuman being 
but God. Taking the whole message together it seems that Mary 
could receive no other meaning from it but this, and therefore 
understood that she was to be the mother of God in the strict sense of 
the words. 


Davip GOTHARD, C.R.L. 
Bodmin 
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Celestin Charlier, The Christian Approach to the Bible, tr. H. J. 
Richards and B. Peters. Sands & Co. Ltd, London 1958. pp. 298. 185. 


This excellent English translation of Dom Charlier’s La Lecture 
chrétienne de la Bible is a most important milestone in the slow but 
unmistakable progress we are making towards a new appreciation of 
the Bible. It is impossible to overestimate its value ; in its own right 
it is an outstanding book, but for the Catholics of England, so seriously 
bereft of reliable books on the Scriptures, available in their own 
language, its appearance is providential. Dom Charlier provides an 
introduction to the many questions connected with the Bible, in a 
language which is simple and untechnical, without being over- 
simplified. He deals with the languages and text of the Bible ; its 
geographical and historical background ; the gradual formation of 
the Bible ; Inspiration and Canonicity ; its literary forms. All this 
important teaching is presented with the utmost care and accuracy. 
But there is far more, and it is in the further contribution that this 
book is particularly important. 

The introductory chapter on ‘ The Problem’ immediately arouses 
our expectancy, for here a serious difficulty which threatens the 
Biblical setaibis squarely faced. There is undoubtedly a feeling of 
disquiet lest modern and scientific exegesis should rob the Bible of its 
divine character. Indeed there are those who declare quite bluntly 
that this tragedy has already happened. The fact that the complaint 
often comes from those who know little or nothing about the efforts 
being made does not altogether dispose of the objection, for it is also 
felt by others who are endeavouring with great earnestness to partici- 
pate in the rediscovery of the word of God. As Dom Charlier remarks, 
the present controversy about the spiritual interpretation of the Bible 
has shown the inadequacy of much of the recent scientific exegesis 
(p. 20). There is a feeling that it has compromised the Bible, and that 
it would be better to leave it alone and go back to the pious simplicity 
of Christian tradition (p.22). The author not only admits this 
difficulty with admirable frankness ; he welcomes it : ‘ This is a good 
sign and the reaction should be welcomed. It shows an awakening 
interest in our young people, and promises a confident return to God's 
Word’ (p. 22). Yet he immediately makes it clear that the solution 
does not lie in a turning away from the scientific study of the Bible : 
“ All the same, the grave shortcomings of scientific exegesis do not 
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justify a swing to the other extreme. The over-insistence on the 
human aspect of the Bible in the past does not mean that this aspect 
can now be neglected. The scientific method has a great contribution 
to make, and it cannot be ignored simply because of its inevitable 
faults. Every human gain has its place in Christianity, and the 
nineteenth century has earned its place in the hall of fame by bringing 
to our notice two very important things—Time and Evolution. If 
the Church should ever disregard that, she would be failing in her 
mission to sanctify men as they are’ (p. 26). After so frank a state- 
ment of the problem, and yet so firm a repudiation of the dangerous 
solution which some people advocate, we cannot help but hope that 
this book will give us a balanced and reliable answer to the dilemma. 

Our hopes are fully realised. By a constant insistence upon the 
part played by the Holy Spirit, in the making of the Bible, in the 
Church which preserves it, and in the reader who opens it with Faith, 
the author shows how this Book is to this day the word of God. But 
he insists that God speaks to us through the literal meaning of what is 
written there. “The only meaning of a book is the meaning its 
author intended it to have. The meaning of the Bible is the meaning 
God intended it to have when he inspired the sacred writer. . . . 
The only purpose, interest and value of the Bible lies in the objective 
meaning which God put into it. Whatever cannot be included under 
this cannot be included in the meaning of the Bible, nor does it share 
the supernatural value given to the Bible by the inspiration of the 
Spirit’ (pp. 257-8). Clearly he rejects the vague and inaccurate talk 
shows “spiritual senses’ which is heard all too frequently, and he 
castigates the superficial argument from the Bible’s “double author- 
ship. ‘ Since God speaks to us in human words, we cannot understand 
the divine message except within the framework of these words. The 
divine meaning of the Bible is in exact proportion to the thought of 
the sacred writer. It has only one meaning, the literal meaning as 
understood by the human author under inspiration. His thought is 
nothing but the materialisation of God’s thought ’ (p. 259). 

And yet there is a profound duality in the Bible : ‘ To understand 
the Bible, therefore, it is obviously not enough to fix on the immediate 
content of a text and exact meaning intended by its inspired writer. 
We must go further than the immediate significance and try to judge 
it from God’s angle, to see it in the fuller setting of revelation as a 
whole’ (p. 261). The Bible has a spiritual sense, but the only legiti- 
mate, and the vitally necessary spiritual sense is that which accrues 
when the Bible is read in the light of the full revelation. ‘The 
spiritual sense is not really distinct from the literal sense, but is already 
objectively present as one aspect of it. It is the deepest and most 
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decisive aspect, and can be seen only when the rest of revelation has 
been accepted. It cannot be separated from the literal sense, still less 
can it be set up in opposition to it, since it is simply the full realisation 
of the literal sense, even though the writer may not have understood 
it, even implicitly. It is simply a new relationship to revelation as a whole. 
In other words it is a reference to Christ’ (pp. 262-3). All this might 
have remained obscure if Dom Charlier had been content to state the 
principles. But his chapter on the unfolding revelation of God 
brilliantly illustrates those principles. Here he writes of the Bible’s 
convergent themes, and the way in which they were gradually trans- 
posed until they converged in Christ, the Word of God Incarnate. 

The problem of the spiritual sense is often presented as the problem 
of reconciling modern and patristic exegesis. Divino Afflante which 
insists so strongly on the necessity of all that we mean by scientific 
exegesis, also stresses the importance of the patristic writings, as all 
preceding encyclicals on the Bible have done. This has sometimes 
been an embarrassment ; but it need not be, and Dom Charlier gives 
us a just appreciation of where exactly their importance lies. He 
rejects a return to the Fathers which is nothing more than an escape 
into the past: ‘The past is over and done with, and means nothing 
unless it is transposed into a modern key. The abuse of texts by 
scholars and the contradicting interpretations made by the Fathers call 
for special care, particularly when these are quoted to further a purely 
subjective method based on a false understanding of inspiration. Pious 
imaginings and ingenious private interpretations should not be canon- 
ised into principles of exegesis’ (pp. 26-7). It is not the Fathers’ 
methods but their general Biblical attitude which gives patristic 
literature its lasting value. ‘To be faithful to patristic and liturgical 
tradition does not mean, as some imagine, that we must return to 
rabbinic exegesis or the neo-platonic artificialities of the school of 
Alexandria. Nor does it mean that we must reject the scientific and 
theological progress that has been made since the time of the Fathers. 
A return to the past, if it is to have any value, must be inspired by the 
fact that the present needs a new lease of life. In this case the present 
means modern exegesis with all its technical perfection and, it must 
be said, its relics of rationalism. The past we look to for inspiration 
b not the outmoded technique of the Fathers, but their attitude’ 

. 253). 

The solution to this outstanding problem then, is what Charlier 
calls a marriage between the unalterable legacy of the past and the 
undoubted gains of the present (p. 254). In other words we must 
preserve our historical approach, but we must read and expound the 
Bible in the spirit of Faith, a Faith which is in possession of God’s 
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whole revelation, given to the world gradually, in many and various 
ways. On the one hand, ‘ No-one truly loves the Bible if he has no 
taste for the detailed study of its letter, or if he is put off by historical 
or textual criticism’ (p. 252). On the other, ‘The Bible speaks its 
full message only to one who is prepared to make complete and 
unconditional surrender of himself’ (p. 275). This book will help 
many to achieve this ideal if its readers entrust themselves to Dom 
Charlier’s guidance. He is learned, and a clear exponent of sound 
teaching ; but, above all, his love for the Bible burns so brightly that 


it is bound to enkindle the same enthusiasm in others. 
T. WorDEN 


Thirty Psalms and Two Canticles, tr. from the Hebrew and arranged 
for singing to the psalmody of Joseph Gelineau. The Grail, London 
1957. pp. 72. 45 6d. 


Psalms, A New Way of Singing, sung under the direction of Dom 
Gregory Murray and George Malcolm. A Grail Long-Playing Record, 
recorded and manufactured by Philips Electrical Ltd. 1 10s 114d. 


Although the Psalms are the foundation of the Church’s official 
prayer, the average Catholic is entirely unfamiliar with them. Any 
effort to remedy this state of affairs is worthy of the highest praise and 
encouragement. Our congratulations then go to the Grail on the 
publication of their second volume of Psalms, set to the psalmody of 
Pére Gelineau. This is also accompanied by a first-rate gramophone 
recording of the English version of some of the psalms from the first 
collection. 

Let me say at once that neither Pére Gelineau nor the Grail has 
any liturgical axe to grind. The psalms are not meant to form the 
basis of a vernacular liturgy. This is not an attempt to introduce 
Vespers or Compline in the vernacular. They are meant to be taken 
one at a time like ordinary hymns during the evening service and 
other parochial functions. The hymn books we are used to are at best 
a poor substitute for the Church’s official hymnal. These English 
psalms are simply presented as the Church’s inspired hymns and can 
be adapted to many different uses. For example, any psalm may be 
chosen and read aloud ; it can then be explained at greater length ; 
finally the psalm is sung and Benediction can follow. Such an approach 
to our preaching is truly scriptural and traditional. 

Enough has already been written about the structure of these psalms 
and how they are to be sung. A detailed and concise instruction is 
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included in the book. It is sufficient here to say that there are a fixed 
number of accented syllables in each line of a psalm. Between each 
stress come an set number of unaccented syllables. The total 
number of syllables in a line is therefore variable. It is essential when 
singing these psalms that the accented syllables fall at strictly regular 
intervals. The intervening unaccented syllables are fitted in with the 
natural rhythm of careful speech. This all sounds very complicated, 
but it is an undoubted fact that these psalms are exceptionally easy to 

tform. Choirs take to them in no time—even the most unskilful 
choir will be able to master them. A conductor with a good know- 
ledge of the few simple rules will find it easy to lead a whole 
congregation in the singing of these psalms. 

In this second collection of psalms a number of simple and attractive 
new melodies are to be found. Many of the melodies of the first 
collection are retained—for example the haunting melody of ps. 26 
and ps. 123. The exceedingly simple melody of ps. 90 is to be found 
again in ps. 130 and ps. 33. And the gay, joyful melody of ps. 8 occurs 
again in ps. 32, ps. 112 and ps. 150. Choirmasters in particular will be 
grateful for ps. 21, for it will be of use to them during the Holy Week 
Liturgy. 

One sad feature is the omission of notes. The notes to the first 
collection of psalms were magnificent aids to meditation, and the 
people need all the help possible to make the psalms a heartfelt prayer. 
One is naturally loath to see the notes disappear. But this is only a 
minor blemish in what is otherwise a treasure. It is to be hoped that 
priests will introduce the psalms to their choirs and congregations. 
In this way the Psalter may soon be re-established as the essential 
hymnal for our Catholic people. 


The movement for singing psalms in the vernacular to more 
popular melodies met with immediate success in France, and is now 
spreading in this country. There has been a demand for the gramo- 
phone recording which the Grail have provided. The singing is 
undertaken by monks from Downside Abbey and the children of a 
village school in Somerset, and by Westminster Cathedral Choir and 
the Edgar Fleet Quartet. Examples are given of the various forms of 
psalmody—direct, responsorial, alternate and antiphonal. There are 
examples too of solo, unison and harmonised singing. 

The singing throughout is of an exceptionally high standard, and 
tribute must be paid to the enunciation of each of the choirs—eve: 
word can be heard. The performance of the village schoolchildren is 
worthy of special praise. Their singing is less a technically than 
that of the other choirs, but to hear these children singing the psalms 
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and so obviously enjoying it is a most moving experience. It shows 
what can be done if we only take the trouble to make use of 
these psalms. This disc should be of interest to Christians of all 


denominations. 
F. McATEER 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The mention of books in this list neither implies nor 
precludes subsequent review) 


Alfred O’Rahilly, Gospel Meditations. Browne & Nolan, Dublin 1958. pp. 286. 18s. 
The intention of the author of this book is to give simple studies of a hundred Gospel 
incidents, without neglecting the historical background or the spiritual lessons 
involved. With accuracy “a simplicity he describes the settings of the incidents of 
Our Lord’s life to be found in the Gospels, and many will find here sufficient to guide 


them through the Gospel story, without its becoming obscured by needless or rash 
conjectures. 


R. de Vaux, o.p., Les Institutions de [ancien testament, vol. 1. Editions du Cerf, 
Paris 1958. pp. 352. 990 fr. This is the first of two volumes on the Institutions 
of the Old Testament, appearing in a series known as Etudes Annexes de la Bible de 
Jérusalem. This series is of the utmost importance, written by those responsible for 
the Jerusalem Bible, and intended to assist the educated Catholic in widening and 
deepening his knowledge of the Scriptures. The Jerusalem Bible has been enthusi- 
astically welcomed by a far wider public than was expected, and this series will 
pavers enjoy the same success, for it will likewise combine scholarship of the highest 
degree with a readable and non-technical presentation. In this volume Pére de Vaux 
discusses the tribal, domestic and civil organisation of Israel. The second volume will 
be concerned with military and religious institutions. 


M. du Buit, 0.p., Géographie de la Terre Sainte. Editions du Cerf, Paris 1958. 
pp. 238-++ 18 maps. 1,200 fr. This is another volume in the series Etudes Annexes de 
la Bible de Jérusalem. In the first part the book deals with the physical geography of 
the Holy Land. After a study of the general contours there are chapters on the 
climate, the mineral resources, the flora and fauna, and the demographical divisions. 
The second part deals with the historical geography, in which most of the Biblical 
texts having reference to geography are cnbidand The final chapter is devoted to 
the geographical setting of the Gospel, and there is an onomasticon. The eighteea 
maps are published in a separate folder, as loose leaves. 


Jean Laloup, Bible et Classicisme. Casterman, Tournai 1958. pp. 296. 84 fr. belg. 
‘A comparison between the semitic and classical mentality is “ considerable impor- 
tance, since our outlook has been moulded by the influence of classical humanism, 
and we are often inclined to misunderstand the Bible through not realising the 
differences between semitic and classical thought. The author compares the two on 
such vital questions as the origin and meaning of the world and man ; the meaning 
of isedee, Siecle and redemption, morality and the perfecting of the human race, 
ending with a comparison between the two on the question of immortality. 
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R. C. Fuller, Let’s Talk about the Gospel. St Paul Publications, London 1957. 
Pp. 32. 2s. This is the first of a series of pamphlets offering practical help to those 
who wish to read the Scriptures with profit. In the first part Dr Fuller gives a short 
guide for those who wish to study the Gospel together, with practical advice on how 
to organise a group, how to read the Scripture passage and what to read. An example 
is given in the second part of this pamphlet, where the Gospel according to St Luke 
is arranged for group-study. Here we have the plan for twelve meetings, giving 
the texts to be read and prepared for each — followed by a series of questions 
which will be a guide for the preparation, and will stimulate discussion. 


C. C. Martindale, s.j., Saint 08 and the Apocalypse. Sheed & Ward, London 1958. 
pp. 142. 12s 6d. This book was first published in 1922. Fr Martindale has made 
revisions here and there to cover developments since he first wrote ; but for the most 
part the study stands as it did. 


Sebastian Bullough, o.p., The Church in the New Testament. Burns & Oates and 
MacMillan, “a 1958. pp. 256. 8s 6d. This is a reprint with alterations, of 
Volume IV of Scripture Textbooks for Catholic Schools, first published in 1945. This 
has proved one of the most successful volumes in this series, and when used along 


with the text of the Acts of the Apostles proves a most useful text-book for senior 
forms. 


0 Jahre Katholische Schulbibel : Eine Schrift zum 50 jahrigen Jubilaum der Eckerbibel 
und zu ihrer Neuausgabe. Patmos-Verlag, Dusseldorf. pp. 84. No price stated. 
This Festschrift, to commemorate the golden jubilee of the remarkably successful 
Schulbibel, contains an article by F. X. Arnold on Heilslehre und Heilsgeschichte, a 
history of the Schulbibel, and an explanation of the guiding principles for a new 


revision. 





